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“While they were saying among 
themselves ‘It can not done’ 
was done.” 


—Helen Keller 
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The extreme needs one severely handicapped child 

led the development plan for statewide program which 
may have broad implications the coordination 

services blind and deaf-blind children. 


New Plan Kansas— 


Its Development and Potentials 


BETTY RILEY 


1955, little blue-eyed six- 
year-old blind child from out state 


was carried into the Hearing and Speech 


Department the University Kansas 
Medical Center. She weighed under thirty 


pounds and her arms and legs were 
covered with mass self-inflicted sores. 


She couldn’t walk, she had speech, 
and for several years she had been con- 
sidered deaf and mentally deficient. The 
staff the Hearing and Speech Depart- 
ment had never worked with 
youngster before, and the problems pre- 
sented this case seemed first almost 
more than any group individuals could 
hope tackle. 

According the record, Janie* was 
born prematurely and weighed just under 
three pounds birth. Her mother died 
soon after she was born and Janie re- 
mained hospital incubator for ap- 
proximately two months. Since there were 
relatives able willing care for 
the child, she was then placed private 
infants’ institution where she was con- 


Miss Riley field worker Services the 


Deaf-Blind the American Foundation for the 
Blind, 


*The name the child has been changed for 
this article. 
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fined crib for the next six years. 
During most that time she was isolated 
from the other children and her contact 
with human beings was limited that 
necessary meet her physical needs. Re- 
ports medical and psychological ex- 
aminations indicated that nothing could 
done for her, and so, she grew 
older, she was intermittently kept under 
sedation and restrained leather har- 
ness keep her from screaming and 
climbing out bed. 

Through the interest volunteer 
worker the institution, who had heard 
the program for preschool 
dren conducted the Hearing and 
Speech Department, Janie 
taken the University Kansas Medical 
Center. 

was immediately obvious the staff 
there that Janie was not totally deaf, and 
audiological assessment substantiated this 
observation. Tests administered that 
time revealed functional hearing loss 
approximately sixty decibels, which 
sighted child would considered 
moderately severe impairment. She was 
then referred the Pediatrics, Ophthal- 
mology and Otorhinology Departments 
where she was described “poorly- 
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developed, child,” blind 
from retrolental fibroplasia and with vari- 
ous apparent behavioral disturbances. 
Her neuro-muscular coordination was 
considered poor, but her “neurological 
examination failed reveal anything 
pointing definite focus injury 
other than her speech and vision defects.” 

She was not toilet-trained, and her diet 
consisted soft food, spoon fed. Any 
object placed her hand was immedi- 
ately thrown over her back, and her gen- 
eral behavior pattern was one scratch- 
ing herself and others, biting, pulling hair 
and attempting imitations baby’s cry. 
When left alone, she curled fetal 
position with her head cradled her 
arms. 

Janie’s need for love and affection was 
apparent from the start. was also 
nized that optimum learning could take 
place only one-to-one relationship 
could established with warm, accept- 
ing person the staff. Her response 
the volunteer the institution lent sup- 
port the feasibility such goal. With 
this mind, Janie was seen each day for 
the next month one therapist the 
Hearing and Speech Department, who 
worked with her from five minutes one 
hour time. During this period, she 
was also observed the staff psycholo- 
gist, and members the Social Ser- 
vices and Physical Medicine Departments. 


Rapid Progress Neted 


Suggestions made the therapist were 
carried out, and the end the month 
Janie was able point her shoe, arm, 
eyes, bow, dress, nose, thumb, etc. She 
was beginning stand alone holding 
onto table top, imitate certain sounds, 
master the blowing horn, listen for 
sounds and recognize them, listen 
phonograph records and follow nursery 
with appropriate motions. She 
also expressed negative feelings about 
those things she was not interested and 
positive ones about those she enjoyed. 

After this successful trial, arrange- 
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ments were made for Janie receive 

speech and hearing therapy twice week 

weeks had passed since her 

Janie sat chair for nearly 
during the first lesson, working, listening 
and anxiously awaiting the next 
She was considered happier and 
healthier, and showed definite personality 
growth. that time she placed the 


phones her own head and seemed 


thralled with the music that was amplified 
only forty decibels intensity. From 
then on, Janie’s progress was rapid. 
three months’ time she had learned 


walk herself, hold cup, and imitate 


sounds animals, such for 
cat and “bow-wow” for dog. She was 
learning reach for objects and her 
fingers around them and explore their 
shape. 


March 1956—after eight months 


therapy the Hearing and Speech 


Department—Janie’s personality had be- 


come more like that interested little 
She was described laughing 


child who beginning associate things 
that together.” She had learned ride 
bike, walk and down slide 
herself, and was attempting walk up- 
stairs alone. Her aggressiveness had sub- 
sided and she had learned substitute 
warm and friendly attitude toward 
people. 

all the changes that took place, how- 
ever, perhaps the most remarkable was 
that related Janie’s hearing. Janu- 
ary, 1956, had apparent the 
Hearing and Speech staff that she had 
great deal more hearing than had 
ginally been indicated through audio- 
logical testing. make absolutely cer- 
tain these findings, therapy was 
continued and Janie’s hearing was tested 
and re-tested before her case was presented 
March 1956, general conference 
the Departments Pediatrics, Pedi- 
atric Psychiatry, Hearing and Speech, 
and the Child Study Unit the Medical 


Center. excerpt from her hearing 
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evaluation stated: “Child 
acted familiar songs about ten- 
fifteen-decibel level. Definite responses 
were also obtained very high frequency 
tones and whistles. General impression 
that this child has hearing which within 
normal limits, and that slight loss, 
exists, not sufficient magnitude 
preclude the development speech.” 

was further stated that Janie’s under- 
standing language was becoming more 
acute each day and that she could follow 
simple verbal directions, such “close 
the door,” “open the window,” “turn 
around,” etc. Although she could then 
say few familiar phrases with good in- 
flection, was felt that her potential 
this area could not demonstrated until 
she lived talking environment where 
she could hear and feel words, phrases 
and sentences over and over again, and 
not environment where baby cries 
are continually heard.” 

The establishment close mother- 
child relationship was considered impera- 
tive for Janie, and foster-home care was 
strongly recommended the March 
conference. 

Through the persistent efforts and in- 
terest the Medical Center staff and 
the child welfare services Janie’s home 
state, foster-home placement finally be- 
came reality the fall 1956. 


Janie’s Future 


this point would gratifying 
able state that Janie now func- 
tioning normal little ten-year-old 
whose only handicap blindness. That, 
unfortunately, not the case. Although 
she has continued show growth 
physical and social areas, and seems 
understand everything that said her, 
Janie still “retarded” child. 

the past two and half years she has 
lived three foster homes, and has yet 
experience the security continuing 
For six months last year she 
attended nursery school for blind chil- 
dren. result this experience, 
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was felt that she could probably benefit 
from further education this could 
provided setting that offered maxi- 
mum individual attention and skillful 
diagnostic teaching. Through the cooper- 
ative planning the state child welfare 
services and the American Foundation 
for the Blind, arrangements are now be- 
ing made for Janie’s admission pro- 
gram which will attempt evaluate her 
potential for further learning. 

Perhaps the next few years will tell 
what extent the damage suffered through 
seven years social and emotional dep- 
rivation can actually overcome and 
how much may irreversible. 


What happens Janie tremen- 
dous interest those who have 
come know her over the years. 
have another reason, however, for telling 
her story this time. The heartening 
work done with her, perhaps more than 
any other single factor, encouraged the 
staff the University Kansas Medical 
Center expand their children’s services 
include the observation and study 
deaf-blind* youngsters from Kansas. 

Through referral system set co- 
operatively with the State Division 
Services for the Blind and the American 
Foundation for the Blind, nine such chil- 
dren have been studied repeated inter- 
vals over the past several years. 

result the Medical Center’s 
findings, meetings was 
launched January this year which 
may set precedent the development 
statewide 


*The term “deaj-blind,” used this article, 
children with any combination seri- 
ous visual and auditory impairments. 


Although thirty-five states are now enabled 
law provide tuition for the education 
deaf-blind children, none these states, the 
author’s knowledge, has developed coordinated 
program service designed meet the needs 
such youngsters both the preschool and 
school-age level. 
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The first these meetings, which was 
called the Division Services for the 
Blind, and held Topeka, brought to- 
gether carefully selected group 
people representing the following agen- 
cies and organizations: Children’s 
Bureau (regional office); University 
Kansas Medical Center; Kansas School 
for the Blind; Kansas State School for 
the Deaf; State Division Services for 
the Blind; Kansas State Board Health 
(Division Maternal and Child Health); 
State Department Education (Division 
Special Education); Kansas Associa- 
tion for the Blind; Division Child 
Welfare; and the American Foundation 
for the Blind. 


Program Proposals 


The recommendations made 
conference, and subsequent meeting 
held February provide framework 
within which, hoped, the service 
needs all deaf-blind children within 
the state can eventually met. These 
needs were outlined follows: 

Diagnostic workup (including long- 
term study where necessary). 

Prosthesis. 

Parent counseling (for preschool 
and school-age children). 

Educational opportunities. 

order fulfill the requirements 
this broad program service, the follow- 
ing proposals were made: 

That children reported deaf-blind 
studied the Children’s Rehabilita- 
tion Unit the Kansas University Medi- 
cal Center either short- long-term 
basis, depending upon the 
volved; and that the cost such study 
and necessary prosthetic devices un- 
derwritten appropriate resource 
the state. Until such funds are made 
available, was agreed that the Division 
Services for the Blind would defray 
these expenses. 

That counselor obtained whose 
headquarters would located Kansas 
City, Kansas. This counselor would work 
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close association with the Medical 
Center and the State School for the Deaf 
serving preschool and school-age 
blind children and their parents. She 
would the employ the Division 
Child Welfare and would carry other 
responsibilities well, since this was not 
considered full-time job. The fol- 
lowing qualifications were considered 
requisite for the role: 
ground social casework 
tional preparation the areas child 
development, deafness and blindness. 

That bill introduced the 
current session the legislature which 
would authorize payment for educational 
services for deaf-blind children 
grams within the state, out-of-state 
schools when adequate in-state facilities 
are not available. was also recommend- 
that the Division Special Education 
designated the appropriate agency 


administer the funds.* was agreed 


that, the interim, the Division Ser- 
vices for the Blind would extend its pro- 
gram far financially possible 


Out-of-state Schools 
Slated Participate 


scheduled two-day session held 
this spring the Medical Center Kan- 
sas City, Kansas, case studies six deaf- 
blind children will presented the 
planning group. The children themselves 


will brought there for observation 


that time. addition the organiza- 
tions listed above, representatives from the 
four schools** the United States which 
accept out-of-state pupils their deaf- 
blind departments will invited par- 
ticipate this two-day observation and 


*Just before this issue went press, word was 
received from Kansas that such bill (S.B. 335) 
has been passed the state legislature its 
current session. 


Alabama Institute for Deaf and Blind, The 
New York Institute for the Education the 
Blind, Perkins School for the Blind, and Wash- 
ington State School for the Blind. 
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various objective measures; insofar 


study program. Perkins School for the 
Blind, which maintains the largest 
these departments, will represented 
team who have studied similar 
children determine their readiness for 
school. Since all six these children are 
now school age, approaching school 
age, hoped that, with the consultative 
help these various specialists, suitable 
made. 


All who are concerned with deaf- 
blind children recognize that principles 
and standards diagnostic evaluation 
must based research findings, and 
are looking forward the develop- 
ment such research the near future. 
the meantime, are hopeful that the 
type program undertaken Kansas 
will serve encourage other states which 
have long been troubled the unmet 
needs these youngsters. 


The Initial Psychological 
Reaction Blindness 


EacH has two identities, two per- 


sonalities, two selves. 


One the self fact, the self which 
demonstrated action, accomplishment, 


those around are objective with re- 
gard us, not prejudiced either for 
affection against dislike, this 
self fact the self they know. the 
world, this self established fact the 
real self. 

The second self the individual 
seen himself. Probably one has 
ever seen himself quite others see him. 
Each has self-image, more less 
conscious, more less complex, and 
this the only real self. Psychologists 
call this the self-concept. 

Although perhaps oversimpli- 
fication, think can said that adjust- 
ment measured the extent which 
the self-concept agrees with the factual and 
demonstrable self. other words, adjust- 
ment measured how realistic the 


Mrs. Bauman, psychologist and co-director 
the Personnel Research and Guidance Center, 
Philadelphia, presented this paper the con- 
vention the Eastern Conference Home 
Teachers the Blind, held Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, last October. 
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MARY BAUMAN 


individual about himself. Here 
using the word adjustment somewhat dif- 
ferently than sometimes rehabil- 
itation when are speaking terms 
using the term, individual can 
quite well adjusted totally unable 
support himself, recognizes this fact, 
and behaves accordance with it. 

The differences between the self-concept 
and the demonstrated self are very great. 
its most extreme form, this lack 
realism can lead very bizarre behavior, 
when individual who was not even 
near the scene crime gives himself 
the police and “confesses” that 
committed it. This happens many cases 
crimes which receive unusual 
course, the police quickly show that 
such individual really had nothing 
with it, knows nothing but what was 
the newspapers, and dismiss him 
crank. This usually the result 
self-concept involving great guilt that 
the individual thinks has committed 
terrible crimes. less extreme case that 
the middle-aged person who unable 
accept the fact that years have passed 
and insists upon acting and dressing 
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were still quite young. These may 
very nice people who live relatively normal 
lives, but they never get over being “kit- 
tenish.” They seem unable grow old 
gracefully because, their self-concepts, 
they actually are not old. 

short, all have picture our- 
selves, and often very fixed picture. 
When anything occurs attack that pic- 
ture and discredit it, are the defen- 
sive. make excuses, least ourselves 
and sometimes others, explain away 
the slight our self-concept. When her 
friends, moment rare candor, tell 
the kittenish individual her age,” 
she likely say, “Oh, you’re just 
jealous because you show your age more 
than do.” What do, what say, and 
how dress are all reflections our self- 
concepts. 

Not only all have concepts 
ourselves, concepts which vary more 
less from the demonstrated self, but 
also have concepts many other things 
and kinds people, and these concepts 
also vary more less from fact. 
have, for example, concept what sales- 
men are like; tend think them 
extroverted, talkative, somewhat aggres- 
sive people, and may even speak 
person who not salesman “the sales 
star glamorous, expen- 
sively dressed; that when see some- 
one like Shirley Booth, might say she 
does not look like movie star. 


Blindness and the Self-concept 


And most seeing people also have some 
concept blind person. Perhaps there 
less agreement, the thinking the 
general public, about this concept than 
about that movie star, but some con- 
cept there, shaped whatever the seeing 
person has observed heard 

When blindness occurs adult, 
occurs individual who already has 
fairly fixed concepts both himself and 
blind person.” His initial psycholog- 
ical reaction depends how nearly his 
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concept blind person fits his concept 
himself. The specific nature his 
action depends upon where these concepts 
differ. 

impossible more here than 
give few illustrations areas which 
the concepts differ, and the probable ef. 
fects these differences. Actually, think 
two cases are exactly alike. 


Denial, Temporary Acceptance 
Apathy May Follow Loss 


Let consider first those cases which 
the individual can find similarity 
tween his concept himself and his 
cept blind person. Perhaps the most 
frequent reaction here the attempt 
deny the visual loss. 

Where the loss not complete, the in- 
dividual may refuse discuss his prob- 
lems with agency for blind people, may 
refuse offers assistance such readers, 
may even continue drive car despite 
extreme danger himself and others. 
many these cases, the 
person much less successful than 
could were willing accept the 
advice the agency. Many have 
known young people who, spite 
obviously very limited vision, have refused 
attend sight-saving classes school 
for the blind even though they were close 
failure regular school classes. When 
last such individuals their families 
are persuaded adjust the visual defect 
taking education suitable form, 
they often well unless too much the 
foundation was lost the early years. 
sure also know people rather 
good ability whose partial visual handicap 
has limited them employment labor- 
ers for years simply because they would 
not work with agency toward more 
suitable training and placement. such 
people would possible say that 
their concept themselves 
people was more important than the con- 
cept themselves successful people. 
perhaps should say that, their 
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cases, the concept blindness was one 
such utter hopelessness and dependence 
otherwise unacceptable that even the 
lowest job seeing person seemed pref- 
erable. One very familiar form initial 
reaction blindness, then, deny that 
one blind, insist upon continuing 
live entirely seeing person any 
cost success normal contacts. 

The denial the case the person who 
totally blind nearly will probably 
take the form insisting that his sight 
will restored and that, consequently, 
will not necessary for him learn 
live blind person. this, unfor- 
tunately, many well-meaning people, in- 
cluding some members the medical 
profession, frequently encourage the in- 
dividual. some cases goes from one 
physician hospital another the 
vain hope that one will able help 
him; and often continues this, 
and his family continues take him, even 
though reputable physicians have repeat- 
edly said that restoration sight 
possible. Perhaps this period will more 
understandable professional workers 
recognized one which the indi- 
vidual struggling with the differences 
between his concept himself seeing 
person and his concept blindness. All 
can accept temporary changes our- 
selves more readily than permanent ones. 
When the woman who cannot picture her- 
self aging looks her mirror one day, 
she may see unmistakable signs the 
years—signs which even she cannot over- 
look—but she likely say, just 
tired, tomorrow will look young again.” 

So, when the loss vision great 
that the individual cannot deny it, the 
first step toward acceptance may admit- 
ting temporary basis. Naturally, 
our acceptance only for 
short time, will behave way 
that should cause the period blindness 
end; that is, will seek medical and 
perhaps spiritual help restore vision. 
This normal behavior, the only kind 
behavior anyone should expect, granted 
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the idea temporary loss. Here the 
family enters the picture marked 
degree, for temporary acceptance seems 
very frequent family reaction. 

third type initial reaction blind- 
ness may one apparent apathy, and 
believe that this occurs for least 
very brief period more cases than might 
apparent from our records since 
not too often see the client soon enough 
observe it. During this time the indi- 
vidual seems withdraw into himself; 
pays little attention what goes 
around him; may say little when address- 
ed, show little interest food, stop caring 
for his appearance and grooming. Some- 
times this behavior confused with the 
behavior found depression, and 
sometimes spoken period mourn- 
ing for the lost sight; but where real 
evidences apathy appear believe the 
condition should differentiated from 
depression, for think that its psychologi- 
cal basis quite different. 

believe that what happens during this 
period, which varies length and may 
very brief, that the person knows 
quite definitely that blind, and deep 
inside him there real denial. How- 
ever, his concept blind person 
foreign his concept himself that 
cannot identify himself with all. His 
definite knowledge his blindness has 
destroyed, killed, were, the self 
once was, but there nothing else that 
can become. Therefore, would 
fair say that, for while, his own 
deepest thoughts, does not exist all. 
the light this, natural that 
would not react the world around him 
any real extent, that would not care 
about food dress: does not exist. Or, 
where the feeling slightly less intense, 
does not know what say how 
act becauge, pointed out above, 
act and dress and speak accordance with 
our concepts ourselves—and this person 
between concepts, speak. has 
guide for his reactions. 

All the reactions visual loss which 
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have discussed thus far have been reac- 
tions which the individual could see 
little nothing common between his 
concept himself and his concept 
blind person. However, there are cases 
where the two concepts have enough simi- 
larity that the individual can quickly 
make least some moves toward adjust- 
ment. 


Realistic Outlook 


Happiest all the situation where 
the newly blinded individual has had for- 
tunate experiences with blind people, 
knows rather realistically what likely 
willingly attempts this. see this 
type easy acceptance the concept 
himself blind person cases where 
there have been other successful blind 
members the family, where the in- 
dividual, before losing his sight, had 
friends who were well-adjusted blind peo- 
ple. When he, himself, experiences visual 
loss, sees himself like those has 
loved and admired, and does not fear 
that will lose the love and admiration 
people around him. This does not nec- 
essarily mean that experiences fear 
learning live without vision. Travel 
problems, steps, traffic, obstacles, are just 
real hazards for him, and the bruises 
collects achieving independence are 
just painful had such favor- 
able concept blind people. does not 
mean that does not suffer all the in- 
conveniences losing his way, having 
ask help and perhaps being rebuffed, 
not being able read his own letters, 
not knowing when has caught the 
parsley instead the peas his fork. 
The irritations, the frustrations, are still 
there and would not human 
did not feel annoyance. But his picture 
himself blind person picture with 
which can live comfortably. 

Almost equally happy the situation 
where the individual’s concept himself 
emphasizes some element not materially 
affected loss vision. For example, 
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successful professional pianist who deeply 
loved his work and had few other interests 
would probably not feel that any really 
essential elements his self-concept were 
affected loss vision. True, might 
now need guide get his engage. 
ments, might need someone check 
his grooming before public appearance; 
but could still play his beloved piano, 
and his life, therefore, has not changed 
any really important element. 

There are also cases where, although 
the individual conceives blindness 
state dependence, does not find that 
unacceptable. This most likely occur 
when the indivdiual has not felt very 
cessful seeing person and has more 
less consciously been seeking excuse 
for his failure. Blindness may, his view, 
give very acceptable excuse for making 
further effort. feels that the world 
owes blind people living, that the seeing 
should adjust the blind, not expect them 
meet the standards met the 
With visual handicap this individual 
feels need longer try compete, 
and any failures which experiences are 
not really his failures but the completely 
excusable result his visual defect. For 
such individuals, blindness actually 
release from the struggle which life previ- 
ously represented. 


Concepts Largest Group 
Agree Some Areas 


Long list has been this point, 
each the preceding groups probably 
relatively small. Probably much the largest 
group newly blinded people falls into 
the last category: those for 
self-concept and the concept blind 
person are similar some areas but differ 
one more very important ways. 
This unquestionably the group into 
which most our clients fall because 
number the people the groups 
discussed earlier not seek the assistance 
agency. 

try work with these people 
two ways. many cases must start 
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trying change their concepts blind 
people. this our own example, 
telling them what blind people are 
doing and how they it, and intro- 
ducing them well-adjusted blind people. 


Changing the Self-concept 


Secondly, and course often concur- 
rently, help them change their concepts 
themselves. This perhaps the out- 
standing function home teaching: teach- 
ing not merely the skills daily living, 
the crafts, travel, braille and typing, but 
perhaps more importantly, 
tience the frustrated, human relations 
the lonely the belligerent, bravery 
the timorous, and caution the fool- 
hardy. doing the home teacher grad- 
ually changes each client’s concept him- 
self, for, said before, all act 
accordance with our concepts ourselves, 
and our behavior materially changes 
must because the concept which 
was based has changed. shall not attempt 
enumerate the many kinds changes 
which are possible, nor describe how 
these changes may achieved. Discussion 
this area would treatise home 
teaching, which others are better qualified 
than write. 

would merely like add one point: 
When deal with the many clients whose 
self-concepts partially match their concepts 
blind person, will make the great- 
est progress start carefully ana- 
lyzing where the differences between the 
two concepts lie. Because the profession 
home teaching does relate closely voca- 
tional rehabilitation and many agencies 
seem dominated vocational rehabilita- 
tion goals, sometimes tend assume 
that the client’s area greatest concern 
employment. Yet may not be. 

For example, when work with 
young man his early twenties, may 
assume wants employed and or- 
ient all our efforts getting him into 
suitable job, yet may leave the job 
spite the fact that our standards and 
his employer’s standards was suc- 
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cessful it. Why? may take some very 
careful interviewing this client re- 
veal that before his recent loss vision 
his thoughts were chiefly socializing 
with the opposite sex and felt rather 
successful it. took for granted that 
could get job then and still rather 
takes for granted now, even with his 
visual loss. What longer takes for 
granted that girls will like him, and, 
indeed, fears try this out, avoids 
situations involving girls, dares not ask 
one for date. Yet, success with such 
social efforts what really matters, where 
the value for him sticking job? 
sees the job serving important 
purpose. 

What this young man needs some 
real help how manage certain so- 
cial situations without vision, how take 
girl date, how see her home, 
how keep from being dependent upon 
her that the interpersonal relationship 
unnatural. This may mean training 
travel, learning use public conveyances 
independently, ordering meals res- 
taurant, independent eating skills, skills 
related dressing, etc. addition, 
may need someone with him, mak- 
ing his first date blind person 
double date, may need chance 
meet new friends. may even get him 
stick the job again has satis- 
factions social contacts because will 
have the motivation make money and 
someone help him spend it! 

sure you will think many in- 
stances your own experience where the 
initial appeal client had little result 
and was only later, sometimes quite 
chance, that you struck upon the particu- 
lar area concern this client, the par- 
ticular area where his concept himself 
and his concept blind person did not 
match. When this area was identified, help 
could often given the right spot. 
How often find that little help the 
problem area will far more than months 
effort areas where the client feels 
little concern. 
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Philosophy, Function and Problems 


Public Assistance 
for the Blind 


FEARSOME THE unknown; confusing 
the partly known. These axioms human 
feeling are, think, applicable how 
some view public assistance. 

Someone has given this talk the title, 
“Philosophy Underlying 
ance for the Blind.” think that title 
appropriate. Perhaps could re-word it, 
the vernacular, “What It’s Like From 
the Social Worker’s Point View.” 
assistance agency blind bureau, I’m here 
share with you public social agency’s 
view what are trying and 
some the problems involved. You 
have your points view, too. These 
views can co-mingle and modify each 
other. After all, we’re not two distinct 
groups but rather one team working to- 
gether for common objective. 

Out democratic, thoughtful, free ex- 
change ideas can come better under- 
standing. This can lead greater security 
and effectiveness our joint responsi- 
bility make this public social program 
contribute the fullest well-being 
both those directly served and the total 
society. 

Life, essentially, one continuous 
problem-solving process. This may sound 
foreboding but isn’t. It’s challenge, 


Mr. Daygee supervisor the San Diego 
County Blind Bureau the California Depart- 
ment Public Welfare. has wide experience 
welfare work, other programs well 
the field the blind, and participates activ- 
ities promote rehabilitation and social in- 
tegration blind people. The present article 
was presented convention last fall the 
California Council the Blind. 
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ment. should not try either ignore 
bluff our way out such problems 
but rather try face them calmly and 
objectively, seeking good solutions. 

What true life general cer- 
tainly true public assistance. face 
some knotty problems that affect all us. 

For instance, how can needs met 
fully and helpfully, with human, under- 
standing warmth, and needed latitude 
discretion judgment, and how can 
individualized service rendered and 
still carefully follow written law with 
business-like accuracy, with uniformity, 
and without favoritism? Programs 
necessity have limits and rules opera- 
tion. Can these complied with and 
yet imposed humanely and flexibly, and 
accepted constructively? the mass 
paper work and technical determinations, 
can clients still seen people with 
feelings and differences? casework pos- 
sible public assistance? What does 
casework require and how does affect 
the client? Are there weaknesses our 
aid programs? What 
really good? How can group 
people usefully work for such changes? 

These are big questions. don’t have 
all the answers. But they are not impos- 
sible questions. 

The core function blind bureau 
public assistance agency the pay- 
ing financial aid. This aid paid 
promptly, legally correct amount, 
and way that makes its receipt 
upbuilding rather than damaging ex- 
perience, offering security, self-respect, 
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and stimulus personal effort self 
and social enhancement. Assurance also 
must given proper and useful 
handling funds committed trust 
behalf the public. 

this, the caseworker must possess 
ready grasp vast body law, 
policy, and procedure. must clearly 
and profoundly perceive how all these 
elements should designed serve true 
human needs and yet assure clearly 
defined, orderly, business-like account- 
ability for the use community re- 
sources. has vast amount paper 
documentation for official records. 
must provided with system and with 
tools for efficiency, accuracy, and rapidity 
such operations. must personally 
organize and exert himself toward these 
goals while the same time being 
quickly and keenly sensitive the human 
reactions, feelings, and problems the 
people serves. must fully explain 
his aid program, both the rights and the 
responsibilities. 

The client himself, also plays im- 
portant part the prompt, correct, and 
constructive payment aid. He, with his 
caseworker, must ever seek clear 
just what constitutes legal eligibility and 
what affects the amount aid which 
employed, important keep records 
and report businesslike way. 
must recognize that the terms “entitled” 
and “need” are not necessarily his private 
concepts but rather ones public defini- 
tion. His aid payment based relating 
certain defined needs his income from 
all sources. Changes, both increases and 
decreases either one, must promptly 
taken into account. 

All this implies common attitude 
both client and worker. This attitude 
one working together for the maximum 
good the individual and the larger so- 
ciety within the specifications the pro- 
gram. It’s not case dog chasing cat, 
game outwitting one another, get- 
ting the most, paying the least, but 
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cooperative, trustful, full sharing facts, 
reasons—yes, and limitations—and seek- 
ing clarify appropriate and beneficial 
courses action based thereon. 

All this sounds pretty dollar-centered. 
Well, Mr. Greenback quite central 
our culture, but he’s not everything. Pub- 
lic assistance revolves around him, but 
making that grand circle enfolds much, 
much else. 


The Social Casework Aspect 


Inseparable from the paying aid 
responsibility what can done 
foster what that payment designed for; 
namely, the well-being the individual 
and society. Many mature persons can 
utilize public assistance constructively out 
their own strengths. Yet the part 
most there would quite naturally 
some feelings with regard this—hurtful 
feelings, shamed feelings, defeated feel- 
ing, inferior feelings, resentful feelings, 
demanding, controlling feelings. Whatever 
they may be, they must warmly ac- 
cepted, understood, and, hopefully, health- 
fully modified with skillful help. Insight 
into causes and knowledge human be- 
havior will help. 

Need for public assistance tied into 
life events significance, often dev- 
astating significance. Even discussing 
eligibility these are involved. offer 
friendly sympathy surely commendable. 
But more often needed. Skillful, knowl- 
edgeable professional help indicated. 
Whatever may troublesome detract- 
ing from the rich, full life the individu- 
al’s own style concern. deny this 
voids the aid payment its meaningful- 
ness. say that trained skill here not 
demand say that science, knowl- 
edge, skill, and art general have little 
add the good the race. Few would 
assert that. The public assistance job, 
therefore, social casework. far 
from insurance type contractual en- 
need. Need reaches into the vitals life. 
calls either for emotional acceptance 
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and substitutive but still productive main- 
tenance for measures lift oneself out 
that need. Skillful help either case 
can better assure their attainment. 

When aid program deals with need 
which arises from disabling condition 
even further necessity exists for knowl- 
edgeable skill working with people. 

There remarkable similarity be- 
tween the state welfare 
code regard the objectives and serv- 
ice functions the blind aid programs, 
the state blind aid manual, and the stated 
goals your own organization here and 
the National Federation the Blind. 
All focus giving the blind person the 
varied types opportunities needed for 
him enrich his life, and integrate 
himself effectively into society. man- 
datory assist him wherever and how- 
ever may helpful within the scope 
the programs toward total life adjustment, 
and encourage and inspire him exert 
his own efforts for the greatest well- 
rounded total life independence, 
ciency, social productivity, and economic 
self-support possible. Through these ave- 
nues will find his life truly satisfying 
and the community strengthened. This 
means that public aid but step this 
direction, and, for those who have can 
create greater opportunity, something 
manent thing. 


Complex Problem 


great many things are needed 
foster these objectives. one approach, 
single gimmick, exists. It’s broad, 
complex problem, you well know. 
need coordinate better, focus more 
sharply, and mobilize more effectively all 
the community activities 
which any way impinge these aspira- 
tions. It’s often slow educational job. 

The caseworkers public assistance 
blind bureaus are one the strategic 
positions. Their caseloads comprise about 
one-half the blind the state. They 
are often the first meet the newly 
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blinded. They business with their cli- 
ents regularly. They are key spot 
the community. Law and policy ask them 
broaden their function beyond aid. 
paying. 

Take just few examples. Many changes 
are required the use musculature 
and the senses newly blinded 
Both living and work skills need adapta- 
tion and change. You know more about 
this than do. But from what can learn, 
person reorganize with greatest 
success generally needs practical help 
retraining. that help skilled, 
will more successful. This not our 
field. But there are good professional 
services available. Our job assist 
the individual shed his timidities and 
despairs sufficiently see that such train- 
ing can help, and assist him wanting 
make use it. This more than just 
preaching him. 

While grit, determination, and courage 
are not enough themselves, and while 
systematized training value, the per- 
son himself still must exert effort. This 
isn’t always easy. There’s much 
foster sinking into helplessness and im- 
mobility and total reliance 
and public assistance. The great struggle 
all who are interested the blind, 
whether blind sighted ourselves, 
get across all the blind and the 
sighted alike the conviction that blindness 
does not mean hopelessness and pro- 
tected status, and then get that 
tion translated into practical measures all 
along the line. 

Regarding individuals, find blind 
people essentially the same people any- 
where. elsewhere, portion them 
need special help. Their disability does 
not cause this. only augments 
gravates it. And admit that “I” (yes, 
need help inner and personality 
matters, and want that help, and 
ognize that more implies shame 
inferiority than does having cold 
case the flu, one big step. Being con- 
structively analytical oneself, freely ac- 
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cepting and participating help, must 
seen harmonious with maintaining 
and building healthy self-respect and 
personal adequacy. 

must admit, spite our reluc- 
tance, that times all need help and 
support from someone else and that some, 
some time, need special help. It’s 
shame that look this with fear and 
dread, withdraw into our own rigid shells, 
and deprive ourselves the very vehicles 
that can make our lives richer, our enjoy- 
ment fellowship with others greater, 
and our total life more successful. This 
doesn’t mean that there not place 
work ourselves ourselves. Actually, 
the two hand hand. 

Anyway, some our number fail 
adjust optimally because themselves, 
because their personalities and inner 
problems, their mode reaction situ- 
ations. Some, for inner reasons, find joy 
helplessness spite words the 
contrary. Some use their condition 
weapon against others. Some are timid out 
insecurity within themselves. Others, 
out the same insecurity, become blus- 
tering, dogmatic, controlling, perpetu- 
ally complaining. All this hinders group 
relationships. Some are inwardly hurt, 
some angry—angry perhaps because 
their blindness, angry perhaps hang- 
wer earlier life experiences. 

For these, efforts job training and 
even furthering greater 
life, may fail until the root 
the matter reached. Our caseloads 
contain some relatively young, able- 
bodied, rehabilitative prospects who are 
blocked just here. It’s problem have 
face, even that casework call 
“assertive” which goes out people 
help them even when they think they 
not need want that help. There are 
techniques use this—still leaving the 
right self-management and freedom 
with the individual himself. The point is, 
public assistance, and many other serv- 
ices, must face this fact and incorporate 
genuine psychological, sociological case- 
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work element their programs 
will forever fall miserably short our 
goals. 

Now, admit that there are very real 
obstacles much public assistance 
fulfilling this need. Caseloads are still too 
high. The mechanics the job distract. 
There too much worker turnover. Sal- 
aries are not high enough attract and 
keep competent, superior, professionally 
career-minded people. Social work 
public agency often lacks adequate pres- 
tige and fraught wtih pressured rigidi- 
ties and frustrations which detract from 
personal job satisfactions. Some work- 
ers, supervisors, and administrators, even 
were time available, are not sufficiently 
professionally oriented grasp what can 
and should done. Workers sometimes, 
because lack trained, assured know- 
how and professional confidence, are fear- 
ful extending help beyond the bare 
payment aid. The public does not see 
what the job really cries for and 
not willing pay for it. Conservation 
and enhancement our human resources 
often rated low our budgetary allo- 
cations. So, often have the best 
can under such limitations. 


Healthy Attitudes and 
the Right Assistance 


One thing urgently need now—and 
won’t cost any money—is the promo- 
tion healthy attitudes toward public 
assistance. Although the concept not 
universally accepted, believe that public 
assistance right. not charity, 
not gift, not help given out pity. 
wish could get the rooftops and shout 
this. believe all human beings, simply 
because they are human beings, have 
right have certain basic needs met and 
that these needs should met without 
impairing dignity self-respect. It’s just 
simple that. The idea “worthy” 
does not even enter into it. All human 
beings have “worth.” 

However, think need define 
this “right” more accurately. The right 
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based alone need. Need deter- 
mined both socially and individually. 
are off base forget either these. 
Need determined, not whim client 
caseworker, but standard which 
combines legal and procedural specifica- 
tion with discretion. 

Being based need, not based 
any other condition whatsoever, not 
even blindness. not correct say, 
rather that blindness for this individ- 
ual his circumstances has created cer- 
tain needs—that and more. say 
anything else places the recipient 
special class—and inferior one that. 
Asking favor because membership 
certain class also makes discrimination 
possible. Against this fight. Integra- 
tion and common identification with soci- 
ety our goal. must therefore care- 
fully distinguish the right and proper ask- 
ing for services because genuine and 
legitimate need for and usefulness them, 
and seeking something merely because 
some characteristic physical condition 
and itself. Physical markings never 
justify the setting apart classes and 
groups our society. The doctrine the 
rights the individual human in- 
dividual, rather, what proclaim. 
However, repeat, aid received because 
honest need nothing ashamed 
of. Realistic, well-balanced, wholesome 
self-respect and self-confidence basic 
adequate functioning society. Public 
assistance must not destroy this. 

Specialization good and special or- 
ganizations are good the complex soci- 
ety today. They are good the point 
that they lead better defining the 
facts, need, and public recognition 
these, good the point developing 
the needed special skills and services. But 
they still must promote social integration, 
the feeling identity with and respon- 
sibility their members and for the 
total community. this not done, they 
may foster isolation, over-protection, and 
segregation rather than cooperation and 
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mutual assistance. Democracy means 
equality and universality—and this ap. 
plies well how other people 
treat us—how regard others well 
how they regard us—equality 
tunity, equality responsibility, and uni- 
versality active, intelligent community. 
wide participaton. 


Some Qualified Answers 


hope that the basic questions 
posed when began can from all this 
extract some beginning answers. 

Can needs met effectively and whole- 
somely and yet with legal correctness and 
uniformity? What are 
some the “ifs”? 

see people people and with 
differences. 

see the human, helping element 
the aid programs. 

see independence all types, life 
enhancement, and increasing 
tive the goals the program; recog- 
nize that “being given to” not always 
the pathway toward these. 

see that business-like accounta- 
bility and social responsibility are impera- 
tive—broaden one’s perspective beyond 
the self. 

see that programs must have 
limits and operate helpfully within them. 

work make those limits good 
ones wide social sense. 

work make the laws and poli- 
cies specific enough safeguard rights 
yet flexible enough permit constructive 
individual application—then have compe- 
tent personnel apply that flexibility 
wisely with understanding 
ness—and see that law has positive 
enabling activity-providing aspect. 

seek eliminate the ambiguity 
and ambivalence our laws and pro- 
grams, the unsatisfactory half-compro- 
mises between the humane and the re- 
strictive; make our minds that even 
public aid administration social work 
and wholeheartedly; seek shed 


the notion that social work and good 
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ness administration are antithesis; cut 
out the faulty thinking that blames public 
assistance for the ills which cause it; 
grasp the broad social causes and tackle 
them. 

Can individualized casework service 
within public asistance framework 
given help with feelings, with motiva- 
tions, with behavioral patterns and social 
disequilibriums? we... 

See clearly that public assistance the 
appropriate place help with some 
these. See that they are encountered 
the public assistance caseworker and are 
intertwined with the very fabric all 
does. 

Define those services that require at- 
tention elsewhere, provide such adequate 
facilities, give the caseworker the time 
and know-how for the necessary pre-refer- 
ral work, and make effective referrals. 

Develop competence staff handle 
such matters and provide the opportunity 
for them so. Seek for mechaniza- 
tion and streamlining the mechanical 
phases the job. Delete clerical func- 
tions from professional staff. Teach better 
job organization skill and casework know- 
how integral part the job itself 
—allot time for this training and sure 
first-line supervisors have the personal 
philosophy, the casework training, and 
the teaching skill carry such worker 
training. 

Get the public support public as- 
sistance program this type. 

How can group work usefully for 
good social changes and changes laws 
and performance standards? 

Clearly defining its purposes and meth- 
odologies; accepting necessary limitations 
its goals. 

ognizing that free group interaction and 
consensus bring the most enduring results. 

Identifying itself with the total commu- 
nity rather than segregating itself; over- 
lapping with other groups. 

Calling upon the knowledge and help 
other persons, groups, and specialties. 
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Making broad, concerted public edu- 
cational approach, not one pressurism, 
but free-flowing exchange ideas; get- 
ting know people; letting them know 
you. 

Recognizing that real character and 
honesty what ultimately counts most; 
having the courage your honest convic- 
tions, speaking them out with conviction 
but giving respect and consideration the 
ideas others; facing realities squarely; 
seeing all sides issues; knowing your 
own motivations and being sure they are 
right. 

Working out effective functional 
and operational mechanism. 


Confidence Man 


conclusion, would like repeat 
that program will successful unless 
values and capabilities human beings. 
mean all human beings irrespective 
condition. The heart the philosophy 
democracy optimistic confidence 
the improvability and changeability 
man and the race. 

Man’s uniqueness his ability pro- 
ceed beyond momentary self-protective, 
automatic responses longer range sur- 
vival and enrichment values. can pene- 
trate deeper than the superficial and the 
habitual, down the heart reality— 
what really is. doing becomes 
able harness the energies within him- 
self and his environment for his own 
good. Life’s growth then largely the 
area developing finer subtleties and 
complexities intellectual perception and 
abstraction. 

This facility banishing the dark old 
fables which have beclouded the progress 
the race. This includes the old fables 
about blindness. now know that blind- 
ness does not mean helplessness, immobili- 
zation, and loss the power enjoy life 
and adapt it. not need re- 
treat from life fear. There ability 
even disability. The human being 
wondrous creature. has great pow- 
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ers adaptation and reorganization. 
can even, given time, reorganize his en- 
vironment. can avoid smarting defeat. 
can overcome and achieve. 

Let not stand before this great spec- 
tacle human being like three-year- 
old before masterpiece plastic art 
and lightly call “doll,” like one who 


unresponsive and bored when reading 
great work literature because 
not respond its style and its ideas, like 
one who inert before 
painting because its significance lies be. 
yond his experience and depth. Let us, 
instead, grasp the wondrous human being 
behind any disability. 


The Specialized Recreation 
Center for Blind Adults 


THE SPECIALIZED recreation center often 
engenders provocative reactions the 
field work for the blind. some 
quarters, one obliged indiscrimi- 
nately “for integration,” otherwise 
presumed want blind people segregated 
and isolated. Sadly enough, quite 
plain that many prefer deal with 
human problems their general and 
token aspects. can then feel knowl- 
edgeable and righteous, and comfort- 
ably neither. How easy mistake 
aspiration for realization, sophistication 
for wisdom, means for ends. 

Specialized versus non-specialized rec- 
reation service absurd, unrealistic 
confrontation, predicated the notion 
that blind persons have unlimited access 
variety recreational activities 
meeting their individual needs. This 
far from true. Until such facilities 
exist, the need for the specialized service 
indisputable, and pronouncements 
about total integration this 
main hollow platitudes. 


Mr. Case recreation director the New 
York Association for the Blind. adapted this 
article from paper which presented the 
meeting the recreation committee during the 
1958 AAWB convention Philadelphia. 
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specialized worker, affirm that 
specialized recreation center necessary 
community facility for meeting many “bio- 
needs 
large numbers blind persons for the 
following reasons: 

tions experiential data which enable 
individual value himself himself 
and others. 

tions social relationships which reflect 
the stereotype roles ascribed 
persons (the dependent beggar, the gen- 
ius, the possessor extraordinary com- 
pensatory 

Blindness imposes economic limita- 
tions remunerative job opportunities, 
and the same time requires extra costs 
transportation and personal services. 

There are the United States large 
numbers older blind persons (half 
the blind population sixty-five years 
and older) for whom needed recreation 
services are extremely limited 

Slowly but inevitably, our open 
ciety, with its philosophy basic 


alienable individual rights, moving 
toward the understanding that the 
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being community rests the well- 
being each its members. 

our culture becomes more and 
more leisure-centered, instead work- 
centered, recreation becomes increasingly 
important for all citizens. 

Dependency not, per se, nega- 
tive value, even our culture which 
highly prizes independence. recognize 
realistically when help needed, and 
know where and how get and accept 
it, good sense and good adjustment. 

Recreation for blind persons here 
seen more qualitative welfare service 
than the normal desirable ingredient 
balanced life work and leisure. 
Implicit also good practice defined 


Answering the Charge 
Custodial Practices 


Now let consider major criticism 
the specialized center, charge which 
ofttimes polemical, sometimes ingenu- 
ous sometimes veiled. This the in- 
timation that blind persons are lured 
the center and insidiously made dependent 
upon the program, staff 
Self-reliance and self-respect are sapped; 
the clients are kept segregated bond- 
age; the principles and goals integra- 
tion are subverted. 

Wherever such practices exist, the 
philosophy, purpose and program the 
agency are open serious question. 
Obviously, such institutions are primarily 
concerned with their own status. The 
clients are but necessary means for the 
perpetuation status. 

Fortunately there are many current 
factors which mitigate against such in- 
imical practices, that specialized rec- 
reation centers can meet, more and more, 
the needs many blind persons for 
whom regular recreation opportunities 
are non-existent impractical. There 
just happen many blind men and 
women who are not mobile enough, who 
lack social poise and activity skills, who 
require special understanding 
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ceptance because personal and physical 
traits, and who need and want associate 
with other blind people. 

Emphatically, these blind folks are not 
the “professional blind” who exploit their 
handicap and make dependence way 
life. Nor are they the hostilely independ- 
ent blind persons who demonstrate their 
frustrations more admired ways. There 
balance, coming terms with 
reality relation individuality. The 
resultant can satisfying, productive 
living, much possible, the open 
society, yet recognizing and accepting 
help relation the limitations 
blindness visually structured society. 

the very friendly, informal climate 
small-group discussions, have listened 
many hundreds blind persons dis- 
cuss “outside recreation.” course 
presence influenced the content, but 
think this effect was minimal. Again and 
again there was detailing the un- 
reliability transportation; the immo- 
bility inside the non-specialized center; 
the whispers, sometimes overheard; the 
feeling difference, aloneness, doubt and 
shame. Many persons declared that wher- 
ever possible, many types recreation 
were desirable meet the many varied 
needs blind persons. Sufficient need 
justification for community service. 
Interesting note recent lead article 
The New Here ap- 
parently well-oriented, active blind per- 
son who competent bridge player. 
Having played many clubs and leagues 
all over Britain, she says, “Thinking 
the fine St. Dustan’s Club, found my- 
self longing for something similar for 
civilians—a place where could count 
regular game once twice week, 
whatever might happen elsewhere.” 
this simple request point view 
about specialized recreation free from 
any implication segregation cus- 
todianism. 

Then there Mr. the Lighthouse 
program. seventy-two years old, 
widower with interested relatives. Once 
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week another specialized center, 
and once week his local Senior 
Citizens Club. The other days waits 
for occasional visits from friends. 
enjoys the three centers and brags that 
introduced the ceramics learned 
the Lighthouse into the Senior Citizens 
Club. 

Mr. T’s situation quite different. 
With ten interested married children 
visit, quite busy man; yet looks 
forward his Lighthouse day with his 
“cronies” and the specialized program 
which enables him choose from many 
recreation activities. 

Paradoxically, the setting the 
specialized center, blind person can 
relax and forget, for little while, the 
difficult role faces open society. 
Perhaps result this small time 
segment positive experience, 
better able cope with his differentiated 
status outside. 


Personal Preference 


The New York Lighthouse conducts 
two specialized centers, regularly attended 
weekly more than 1200 blind persons. 
The decision where and how per- 
son shall served ought made 
the bases individual need and prefer- 
ence. basic principle recreation and 
group work, our democracy, con- 
cerns itself with the right self-deter- 


mination. There considerable evidence 
that blind persons need and want the 
specialized recreation center. 

administered 
recreation center not regressive. can 
meet all the rehabilitation center stand- 
ards developed the American Founda- 
tion for the Blind-Office Vocational 
Rehabilitation Seminar New 
The very first assumption listed that 
“many visually handicapped persons need 
variety services assist them 
making adjustments order achieve 
maximum functioning level all phases 
living.” Recreation important 
phase living. 

should like conclude with sug- 
gestion those who have perhaps read 
this paper with some suspicion and skep- 
ticism. Have little honest conversation 
with home teachers and other workers 
who into many homes where blind 
people live—not the relatively fewer blind 
persons with social, psychologic and eco- 
nomic resources, but the thousands 
lates practices recreation. think 
you will agree that there great need 
for increased recreation service blind 
persons; that given concentration 
blind persons, particularly older persons, 
and geographic area sufficient cul- 
tural and economic means, properly 
operated specialized recreation center 
desirable community facilitiy. 


Nd 
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Some Dynamic Aspects 


Interprofessional Practice 
Rehabilitation 


SocIAL WORKERS rehabilitation, 
other expanding fields which par- 
ticipate interdisciplinary practice, have 
the kind bifocal responsibility that 
makes extra demands for personal and 
professional maturity. The need dif- 
ferentiated and the simultaneous need 
integrated are not easily brought into 
balance. this moment our develop- 
ment profession, the need for differ- 
entiation reflected our concern with, 
and our prodigious efforts toward, con- 
ceptualization. appear have ac- 
cepted the responsibility factoring out 
the complex characteristics peculiar 
social work and identifying and sys- 
tematizing our particular knowledge and 
method. 

The special and often unsettling demand 
placed the caseworker rehabilitation 
that integrate his contribution with 
that other professional disciplines. Un- 
doubtedly would less uneasy and 
better prepared for this task were 
farther along the road differentiation. 


Miss Haselkorn assistant professor, Adelphi 
College School Social Work, Garden City, 
New York. the time this paper was written 
she was case supervisor Altro Health and Re- 
habilitation Service, New York City. The paper 
was presented the Massachusetts State 
fare Conference November 1956, and re- 
printed with permission from Social Casework, 
July, 1958. 
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FLORENCE HASELKORN 


Our commitment meeting needs peo- 
ple, however, does not permit the lux- 
ury awaiting answers some the 
searching and perplexing questions 
have put ourselves. rehabilitation, 
have contribute process that 
cuts across professional disciplines and 
often blurs professional divisions labor. 
Although integrated theory human 
behavior still eludes the social 
havioral sciences, modern medical care 
concepts and especially rehabilitation phi- 
losophy increasingly are moving toward 
synthesis efforts attempts over- 
come the partisan and distorted view that 
specialization 
collaboration, still and 
awkward, the only process far 
evolved. Obviously, adding increasing 
array diverse specialists the diag- 
nostic and treatment team does not 
itself yield unified approach man and 
his problems. The key found 
integration the diverse efforts, and the 
chief problem pertains the “how” 
integration. 

Although any examination practice 
must include consideration several 
interrelated structural 
themes, shall discuss primarily the dy- 
namic and affective aspects social 
work’s relationship with other professions 
these influence the integrative process. 
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Defining the role the social worker 
rehabilitation complicated the fact 
that there one definition rehabili- 
tation itself. Current definitions vary from 
those that are based the narrow re- 
strictive formulations physical medi- 
cine and vocational retraining those 
that encompass broad, all-inclusive goals 
similar the ones long subscribed 
social caseworkers. 


Quest Definition 


practice, rehabilitation usually de- 
fined relation the limits set agency 
structure and function. Suggestive the 
lines inquiry being pursued are the 
following questions: rehabilitation 
identifiable body knowledge? 
so, what professional school taught 
and who are its practitioners? not 
just reorganization content derived 
from several allied disciplines with com- 
mon-core knowledge? Where does 
begin and where does end? Then there 
are jurisdictional questions that plague 
us. For example, the treatment area 
that concerned with the attitude the 
patient toward recovery and work adjust- 
ment, what are the roles the counseling 
psychologist, the rehabilitation counselor, 
and the caseworker? These questions are 
not merely matter semantics; they 
indicate problems that need tackled. 
The answers the questions will not 
derived from theory but will evolved 
out empirical knowledge. 

spite all this complexity, there 
common agreement that basic skill 
the professional armamentarium skill 
interprofessional collaboration. Yet 
few have had any special prepara- 
tion for developing this skill. Can 
assumed that somehow shall acquire 
this skill along the way? Can just play 
ear? Are good intentions sufficient? 
Can content with the well-mannered 
acknowledgment that one profession makes 
another, which then passed off 
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readiness collaborate? Will still an. 
other course added already 
burdened professional curriculum? 


Motivation for Collaboration 


all interaction and interrelationships 
communication the main artery. The 
wealth research material developed 
sociology, psychology, semantics, and 
mass communication attests the 
plexity communication. The basic prin- 
ciple that successful communication and 
collaboration depend upon motivation 
seems obvious. Have sufficiently ex- 
amined and faced our readiness 
work concert with the increasing num- 
ber specialists and the proliferation 
community agencies? Obviously one 
profession able provide integrated 
and comprehensive service the chron- 
ically ill disabled who need 
habilitated. Nor can any one social agency 
meet the multi-dimensional needs the 
total person. have little difficulty ac- 
cepting these facts intellectually. Emo- 
tionally and operationally, however, so- 
cial work must accept the fact that 
only one whole configuration 
treatment disciplines, and must give 
the traces professional insularity and 
isolationism that still persist. Although 
social work did not grow isolation, 
its practioners have for time and 
some places enjoyed the security and com- 
fort protected settings. Such protective- 
ness less and less characteristic our 
changing institutional patterns. The chal- 
lenge change faces all professions and 
makes new demands for accom- 
modation, and interdependent function- 
ing which are naturally accompanied 
disturbance professional equilibrium. 


Vested Interests 


The sociologists use the word “ethno- 
centrism” describe the attitude that 
elevates one’s own group the same time 
that devaluates other groups. all 
professions, ethnocentrism, professional 
narcissism, and fear encroachment 
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sional communication. The safeguards 
against these tendencies are found 
recognizing when are responding 
inappropriately because threat to, 
invasion of, our domain. With such 
recognition should come readiness 
give rigidities and re-examine some 
our orthodoxies fundamental is- 
sues are stake. natural that 
should want retain our separateness 
and identity out our conviction about 
our principles and methods. Clients, how- 
ever, not become the victims 
professional preoccupation with functional 
squabbles. 

From all present indications, abun- 
dance human problems will with 
for some time. Many new patterns will 
emerge out the crumbling discrete 
boundaries knowledge and out the 
confluence thought among the helping 
professions. doubtful, however, that 
super-specialist with global knowl- 
edge and skills will arise fuse all exist- 
ing professional roles. likely, too, that 
society that has sanctioned and sup- 
ported social services through govern- 
mental and voluntary social structure will 
continue so. Our place the ma- 
trix human relations professions de- 
pendent not much sanctimonious 
claims and promises our continued 
rootedness giving service. While the 
patterning services undergoing 
change, social work is, sense, under 
test with regard its traditional ways 
operating. 


Status Problems 


Status problems, well vested in- 
terests, cause barriers communication. 
They are revealed within our own ranks 
well our relationship other 
disciplines. Sometimes have assigned 
status value therapy counsel- 
ing and have held social treatment 
lower esteem, thus causing some confu- 
sion interprofessional communication. 
are apt lose our identity case- 
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workers identification with profes- 
sions higher status, such psychiatry. 
the current climate, identification with 
the social social work will much 
correct the distorted image our profes- 
sion sometimes held others. 

When social work not the primary 
discipline, status problems are, course, 
heightened. Status anxiety culture 
that places high value prestige rank- 
ing social reality. appear overly 
concerned, however, with our position and 
role the status hierarchy. Too often 
our role the professional group process 
is, borrow expression from group 
dynamics, that “recognition seeker.” 
know that seeking approval and rec- 
ognition costly and elusive pursuit 
that consumes undue amount en- 
ergy. Hurt feelings and our defensive 
measures against them can characterize 
professional well personal behavior 
and can intrude interprofessional rela- 
tionships. for status, probably have 
more than think have and will al- 
ways have less than think ought 
have. 


Other Communication Barriers 


Faulty communication arises out 
lack understanding other profes- 
sions. lament the extent which 
are misunderstood. make sufficient 
effort understand other professions 
with whom work —their frames 
reference, value systems, and idiosyncra- 
sies? cannot expected become 
informed about every subculture; how- 
ever need familiarity with, and re- 
spect for, the unique contributions and 
characteristics each. What are our per- 
ceptions our professional colleagues? 
resent the stereotyping social work- 
ers; yet need avoid thinking 
stereotypes about doctors, nurses, 
cupational therapists, psychologists, 
rehabilitation counselors. Heterogeneity 
characterizes every profession terms 
educational background, theoretical 
framework, degree professional devel- 
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opment and aptitude. Gulfs and cleavages 
can narrowed, and tolerance can 
increased with mutual understanding. Al- 
though all these facts seem self-evident, 
effective collaboration continues ob- 
structed the professions’ lack orien- 
tation each other. 

Often communication hampered be- 
cause our material originates differ- 
ent value system does not fit into the 
experiential framework another pro- 
fessional person. simple illustration may 
help pinpoint this. may mean noth- 
ing member the medical discipline 
for speak “beginning where the 
patient is,” when his own orientation may 
the patient passive recipient 
services bestowed him. The period 
when assumed major responsibility 
for people, initiated and executed plans 
without client participation, not far 
behind that should intolerant 
residues persisting discipline that has 
many authoritarian overtones. Didactic 
discussions may not make the point, but 
have ample evidence from our own 
experience show that our assumptions 
have been tested. need draw upon 
our case material more fully interpro- 
fessional exchange. While understand- 
ing the values other professional 
subcultures does not imply that al- 
ways agree with them, does help 
reduce the impatience and irritation that 
create barriers. 

Resistances and criticism 
ward sometimes stem from the claims 
make. The realistic limitations 
profession are more acceptable scien- 
tifically based disciplines than hypotheses 
assumptions that are passed off 
facts. can, course, anticipate some 
skepticism from those trained more 
rigorous scientific methodology. 
creasing research-mindedness should yield 
some profit our relations with profes- 
sions based the biological and physical 

Language one the primary tools 
communication. Social work continues 
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take pummeling about its terminol- 
ogy, yet this not our peculiar occupa- 
tional disease; every profession has its 
own verbiage. The problem 
pounded those fields that deal with 
abstractions and causal relationships 
human behavior. least should not 
add the implicit ambiguities 
guage out subjective needs. When 
hide behind terminology cover loose 
fuzzy thinking? When does 
jargon mask professional insecurity 
self-doubts? Self-scrutiny will help use 
language transmit ideas and not 
defensive component professional 
lationships. 


Danger Oversimplification 


Some pitfalls lie the opposite 
tion. Out eagerness avoid technical 
terminology, occasionally have gone 
the extreme oversimplification, with 
the result that meaning watered down 
and content diluted. Oversimplification 
also may render contribution ineffective, 
since colleagues might resent being talked 
down to. Attention span will lessened 
and, result, interest lost. 

Our renewed exposure and receptivity 
sociocultural concepts have brought 
additional linguistic problems. Are 
expressing some shared concepts differ- 
ently? other instances, are using 
similar terms mean different things? 
Communication can made comprehen- 
sible make our operational, not 
yet our conceptual, definitions terms 
explicit. Often the problem overstated. 
daily practice, language barriers are 
less divisive when disruptive affective 
tors are minimal. 

Social workers rehabilitation have 
significant and unique contribution 
make over-all climate that con- 
ducive ease communication. can 
contribute atmosphere mutual 
acceptance and support among team mem- 
bers. When feelings frustration, uncer- 
tainties, anxiety, and hostility staff to- 
ward patients are not outlawed the 
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interprofessional group and when mutual 
stresses can aired without fear criti- 
cism from colleagues, patients are less apt 
bear the brunt the subjective atti- 
tudes staff. Our sensitivity and em- 
pathic response feelings colleagues, 
and the techniques familiar and available 
from our understanding inter- 
personal dynamics, can significantly af- 
fect the contribution that can make 
our work with patients. 


Disseminating Principles 


Through collaboration, also have the 
opportunity impart some our cen- 
tral principles and basic attitudes toward 
people—the need for self-awareness and 
self-discipline helping persons, accept- 
ance feelings, client participation, the 
dignity the individual, viewing the cli- 
ent interacting member family 
and social group. not only have the 
opportunity but the obligation bring 
these principles bear the rehabilita- 
tion process. Our effectiveness will 
proportionate our skills functioning 
such way decrease rather than 
reinforce defensiveness. 

requires further elaboration 
indicate that the dynamics professional 
interrelationships are the dynamics 
There substitute for self-examination 
and awareness learning cope with 
the potential strains any cooperative 
effort. personal and professional self- 
examination can disquieting, can 
also work strengthen our contribution 
rehabilitation services. have much 
knowledge and skill that transferable 
our relationships with other professions. 

The interdisciplinary process also pro- 
vides opportunity for social workers 
bring their influence bear institu- 
tions for the purpose enriching the 
quality services. can help guard 
against the elimination the personalized 
relationship. Handicapped people need 
the security and continuity provided 
single personality. This person can 
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any member the rehabilitation team, 
but frequently the social worker who 
provides underlying continuity the 
relationship. This comes about because 
the worker’s psychosocial focus, his 
conscious use the worker-client rela- 
tionship, his skill dealing with resist- 
ances, his being able help people make 
maximum use every phase the re- 
habilitation process, and, finally, his re- 
sponsibility toward the community. Al- 
though other professions encompass the 
total person their diagnosis and treat- 
ment, they are more related specific 
focus and not assume responsibility 
for effecting change areas other than 
their own. 

Policy decisions and structural supports 
provided administration can signifi- 
cantly impede facilitate the integrative 
process. Clarity about lines responsi- 
bility and democratic climate which 
leadership not abdicated obviously in- 
fluence the productivity professions. 
Institutional power structures can mark- 
edly paralyze collaboration owing the 
tensions and rivalrous feelings generated. 
Many the positive and negative feeling 
tones interprofessional relationships 
flow from the organizational climate. 

Some caution needed relation 


CORRECTION 


the February issue the New 
Outlook, page seventy-eight, appeared 
the erroneous statement that Dr. 
Potts, who retired from his post the 
American Foundation for the Blind 
December 31, 1958, administered 


the Foundation’s scholarship program 
from 1937 his retirement. Dr. Potts’ 
responsibilities the scholarship pro- 
gram covered period the last seven 
eight years his service the 
Foundation. Earlier administrators 


the program were Mrs. Frances Star- 
rett and Evelyn McKay. 
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the esteem accorded teamwork. best, 
the most effective interprofessional col- 
laboration will provide only imperfect 
integration. must not guilty 
extolling teamwork though were 
end itself rather than means 
end. has commodity value its 
own. can deter individual enterprise 
and creativity and can become organized 
irresponsibility. has the potential for 
dehumanizing the helping process 
strangling with overstructured processes 
and mechanical procedures. many areas 
contemporary life reaction setting 
against the doctrinaire worship 
groupism end itself. About all 
can say that, our present state 
knowledge, teamwork compelling ne- 
cessity rehabilitation. 


Implications for Education 


Some the implications for learning 
are implicit the above discussion. 
need know considerably more about 
our participation teams. Objective 
methods recording team process have 
yet devised. The field group dy- 
namics has something offer helping 
gain insight into our system rela- 
tionships. Sociometric tools are available, 
although they present some limitations 
usefulness. For example, only formal con- 
ferences can readily subjected analy- 
sis, yet these are only one segment our 
interrelationships. Then, too, the ques- 
tion whether the worker 
pant observer has ready answer. 
Nevertheless group dynamics ap- 
proach that merits further trial and ex- 
perimentation. 

Interdisciplinary workshops focused 
communication problems and mutual ex- 
amination operational patterns will 
promote understanding. Industry seems 
much more sophisticated than social work 
the way has developed training for 
staff human relations. Agencies can 
more creative providing staff education 
and orientation opportunities. 

Opportunities offered student train- 
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ing experience for development skills 
interprofessional practice should not 
overlooked. the classroom the trend 
toward cross-discipline teaching open- 
ing new horizons, and the re-evaluation 
curricula offers promise important 
changes training students assume 
more truly professional role. Here are 
less sure ground. But some experimen- 
tation sharing parts common cur. 
riculum content among allied professions 
should extend our perceptions and initiate 
mutual understanding early 
sional development. 

the social work field, efforts are 
ing directed toward incorporating other 
methods besides casework 
Untapped sources exist agency 
ments which can drawn upon for more 
purposeful and conscious learning and 
which would also make less reliant 
intellectualized learning about “the other 
professions.” 

have long recognized the value 
identification learning. Role learning 
starts student training, 
tion with one’s supervisor, and with mem- 
bers one’s profession. Supervisors need 
not only teach the dynamics col- 
laboration, but also provide students 
with appropriate role model the stu- 
dents are take their place with any 
curity among other professional persons. 
Finally, education circular affair. 
Schools social work draw upon 
tice, and practice, turn, relies upon the 
schools for leadership. must able 
provide educators with more precise 
knowledge the quality and content 
our communication patterns. 

conclusion, although have focused 
attention social workers, not mean 
suggest that responsibility for the suc- 
cess failure collaboration solely 
ours. Heightened awareness our own 
activity will contribute immeasurably 
our effectiveness joint efforts. There 
can question about the necessity for 
integrating the helping processes deal- 
ing with human beings. 
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Oregon School Data 
Effects RLF 


the Oregon State School for the Blind, 
has sent the New Outlook table show- 
ing distribution vision 
that school for comparison with similar 
information given for the California 
School for the Blind Dr. Berthold 
Lowenfeld Table his article 
“Incidents and Effects Retrolental Fibro- 
plasia” (New Outlook, January 1959, pp. 
15-19). 


Comparison the two tables points 


chronologically close enough for valid 
comparisons: for California, the school 
years 1952-53 and 1955-56, and the month 
September 1958; for Oregon, January 
1953, January 1956 and January 1959 
(as well January each intermediate 
year and January 1952). 

Mr. Wilcox used the January enroll- 
ments for each year make possible 
additional comparison based quota 
certifications for the American Printing 


House for the Blind. 


interesting similarities distribution Below, the two compilations are com- 
vision the two schools. The periods one table simplify the com- 
the two sets figures are parisons: 
COMPARATIVE OREGON AND CALIFORNIA SCHOOL DATA EFFECTS RLF 
California School Oregon School 
Useful Useful Useful Useful 
Vision Vision Total Vision Vision Total Quota 
January 1952 
All pupils (29%) (71%) 
1952-1953 January 1953 
All pupils (39%) (61%) 160 (31%) (69%) 
January 1954 
All pupils (37%) (63%) 
January 1955 
All pupils (41%) (59%) 
1955-56 January 1956 
All pupils (44%) (56%) 157 (42%) (58%) 
January 1957 
All pupils (49%) (51%) 


January 1958 


All pupils (56%) 
Kg.—3rd (60%) (40% 


September 1958 


All pupils (61%) (39%) 151 
4th—up (49%) (51%) 
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January 1959 
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House Subcommittee Holds Hearings 
Bills Affecting Blind Persons 


HEARINGS TWO groups bills affect- 
ing blind persons were held the sub- 
committee Special Education the 
House Committee Education and 
Labor during the week March and 
the beginning the following week. One 
group bills proposed the establishment 
commission study and assess prob- 
lems relating blindness; the other 
(principally H.R. 14) proposed legislation 
“to protect the right the blind self- 
expression through organizations the 
blind.” 

H.R. 14, introduced the House 
January 1959 Congressman Walter 
Baring Nevada, originated 
Senate during the Congress, 
where was introduced Senator John 
Kennedy Massachusetts June 
1957. Similar legislation has since been 
introduced some sixty-one sixty-two 
other members the House, and more 
than thirty members the Senate have 
endorsed the Kennedy bill. 

The Baring and companion bills have 
been supported particular the Na- 
tional Federation the Blind, whose 
leadership, and most whose member- 
ship, take the position that legislation 
specifically granting the right blind 
people members organizations 
the blind necessary. Supporters also 
see legislative necessity the other 
provision the bill, which requires 
agencies supported whole part 
federal funds consult with organi- 
zations the blind matters policy 
and program. 

Opponents this legislation, who com- 
prise broader representation citizens 
than its supporters, include members 


some organizations blind people 
well workers, rehabilitation 
workers, and public and voluntary 
cies for the blind and for other handi- 
capped people. They expressed the view 
that legislation specifically asserting the 
right membership organizations 
the blind unnecessary under the 
can system; and that representation 
organizations the blind 
trative matters would inimical the 
provision the best services. 


Views Various 
Study Commission Bills 


Many views besides these random 
generalized positions were expressed 
the Washington hearings. Spokesmen for 
the Department Health, Education and 
Welfare favored H.R. 356 among those 
bills proposing study commission. H.R. 
356 was introduced Subcommittee 
Chairman Carl Elliott; would appro- 
priate $200,000 for the Commission and 
would require final report the Com 
mission’s studies January 31, 1960. 
Other bills proposing study commission 
but with varying provisions were favored 
various witnesses. With respect the 
bills concerned with the right blind 
persons join organizations, spokes 
man for HEW stated the position that 
such special consideration organiza 
tions the blind would unfair and 
would inject the federal government into 
matters which should left state and 
local organizations. 

Approximately fifty witnesses testified 
the two groups bills, and many 
others addition filed written testimony 
with the Subcommittee. 
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Two New York Groups 
Afoul the Law 


Buddies, Inc., and Handy Foundation Cited 


SEVERAL NEWS STORIES appeared New 
York newspapers March concerning 
fund-raising practices certain persons 
groups who were engaged raising 
funds for two organizations which claim 
offer services blind people. 

both instances the office Attorney 
General Louis Lefkowitz made public 
its actions with respect the two organ- 
izations involved these practices. They 
are the Handy Foundation for the 
Blind and Buddies, Inc. 

March the Attorney General had 
Supreme Court order empowering him 
start dissolution proceedings against 
Buddies, Inc., charity which said had 
raised money buy dogs for blind chil- 
dren but which had used little for 
that purpose. Over the period from May 
1947 recent date, more than per 
cent the money collected failed 
used for the purposes for which was 
allegedly collected. The news stories state 
that according Assistant Attorneys Gen- 
eral Jerome Glucksman and Ralph 
Ober the per cent figure, and more, 
was dissipated fund-raising costs and 
administrative expenses. The story states 
that the affidavit upon which Supreme 
Court Justice Edgar Nathan acted 
reported have stated that Buddies raised 
about $28,000 from late 1956 the pres- 
ent but only $3,200 was set apart for dogs 
for blind children. 

Requests for donations from the public 
were alleged have stated that Buddies 
maintained dog kennel and school 
where blind children were taught live 
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with dog and guided it. The at- 
torney general quoted saying that 
this was totally untrue, the organization 
owned kennels nor property. The prin- 
cipal operator the charity, according 
the attorney general, Anthony Eugene 
Lupine, for ten years its executive director. 

stated also that founder Bud- 
dies was the late General Jonathan 
Wainwright, and that General the Army 
Douglas MacArthur was honorary chair- 
man; also that the organization was once 
associated with the New York Institute for 
the Education the Blind. The affidavit 
stated that “there absolutely evidence 
that these military figures did anything 
more for Buddies than lend their illustrious 
names its roster.” The Attorney General 
also stressed that his action way 
reflected upon the New York Institute for 
the Education the Blind. 

the case the Handy Founda- 
tion the Attorney General, also March, 
filed affidavit Supreme Court nam- 
ing both David Ulrey, New Rochelle, 
New York, and the foundation, with 
New York City address, defendants. 
According the news reports, the affidavit 
stated that the seventeen months end- 
ing February Mr. Ulrey had raised 
$35,216.09 but had turned over only 
$3,583.61 the foundation. also was 
stated that Mr. Ulrey had contracted with 
the foundation keep per cent the 
funds collected, and that had failed 
register with the State Department 
Social Welfare professional fund 
raiser. “If the money sought was for the 
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blind,” the affidavit said, “it was taking 
circuitous course into the pockets 
person persons who could clearly see 
what they were doing.” reported that 


letterhead the foundation represents 
that Tallulah Bankhead and Dr. Sigmund 
Spaeth are directors and that Pearl 
Buck and Nat (King) Cole are advisors, 


NEW COURSES FOR TEACHERS 


Summer Program 
Oregon 


COMPLETE sequence courses edu- 
cation blind children will given this 
summer the Portland (Oregon) State 
College over six-week period beginning 
June 22. This the first time full 
sequence courses this field has been 
available Oregon. 

total twelve term-hours graduate 
credits will given persons completing 
all the courses, which will meet daily. 
Classroom teachers, school administrators, 
public-health nurses, and parents blind 
children may enroll one more 
the courses, according their needs. 

The courses will include introduction 
the anatomy, physiology, and diseases 
the eye and their educational implica- 
tions; the history and philosophy edu- 
cation visually handicapped children; 
reading and writing braille, which will 
open parents blind children and 
prospective braille transcribers, well 
teachers; and special course for qualified 
teachers dealing with methods and tech- 
niques teaching blind children, which 
course where students will 
teaching. The latter course will taught 
Madge Leslie, consultant for visually 
handicapped children the Portland pub- 
lic schools, who will also serve co- 


ordinator for the summer session program. 


Further details and enrollment informa- 
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tion may obtained writing 
John Jones, Consultant, The Education 
Visually Handicapped Children, 
ment Education, 106 State Library 
Building, Salem, Oregon. 


Year-Round Program 
Minnesota 


The University Minnesota has 
nounced new year-round program the 
preparation teachers for the visually 
handicapped. Courses were formerly avail- 
able only during the summer, but will now 
offered throughout the academic year 
well. The University will prepare teach- 
ers for service the main educational 
plans for visually handicapped children: 
resource programs, residential schools, and 
itinerant programs. 

Some the courses which will 
are: Introduction the Education 
Visually Handicapped Children; Educa- 
tional and Social Implications Visual 
Impairment; Beginning Braille; Advanced 
Braille; Education Partially Seeing 
Children; Education Blind Children 
the Elementary Grades; Education 
Blind Students Secondary Schools; 
dent Teaching with Visually Handicapped 
Children (in both residential 
school programs). 

For further information regarding this 
year-round program write Miss Jeanne 
Kenmore, 15-A Pattee Hall, University 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 
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Editorially Speaking 


residential home for the blind 
haven? 

the traditional way regarding such 
institution, has been considered. 
haven asylum from what? Tradition- 
ally, again, the idea has been that 
place safety, refuge from the neces- 
sity coping with the responsibilities and 
the competition life, which somehow— 
fact rather clearly according one 
philosophy—is called for the fact 
blindness. 

Yet anomaly that the standard 
home for the blind the past has failed 
the very point where the individual’s 
need for service became greatest: when 
illness struck, when other incapacita- 
tion occurred. many institution the 
qualification for residence has been ambu- 
latory blindness. What attribute haven 
such limitation? 

There disquieting persistence the 
concept that more and more homes for 
blind people need established—dis- 
quieting because the criterion need 
still the mere fact blindness. Interested 
individuals and groups are constantly ask- 
ing for advice establishing homes for 
the blind, even 1959, but usually they 
are thinking the “needs” reasonably 
able-bodied, elderly blind people who are 
capable self-care. unused, outdated, 
oversize dwelling the community en- 
visioned “ideal” home-like situation 
for dozen two elderly blind people. 
get and provide home for blind people, 
get some pointers its operation from 
the American Foundation for the Blind 
someone else, and get going—salving our 
community social conscience. 

those who would establish more homes 
for blind people comes the announcement 
the closing Woolston House, home 
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for blind women Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. Listen, publication the Catholic 
Guild for the Blind, Archdiocese Bos- 
ton, its February issue calls the closing 
“an important indication progressive 
trend work for the blind during the 
last decade.” Although the facility was 
“long useful and necessary service 
the field work for the blind,” its serv- 
ices are longer demand, according 
the announcement. The same trend 
pointed out for other formerly fully-oc- 
cupied homes for blind people Massa- 
chusetts, and similarly observable 
other states well. 

The trend indeed properly character- 
ized “progressive” if, presumed, 
induced the growing understanding 
that blindness per does not constitute 
cause for segregation into separate group 
those whom physical sight absent. 
are justified they provide for 
those members society who need them 
certain facilities meet various situations 
life that are common blind and 
sighted persons alike. Residential facilities 
today are conceived being required 
for those whose circumstances health 
age preclude self-care, whether they are 
the same time blind not. Admission 
such homes limited persons who, 
after careful social, psychological, and 
physical clinical study, are found 
unable adjust life the community. 
Such “homes,” equipped and prepared 
provide for whatever needs groups 
needs people become subject to, but not 
basing eligibility the presence ab- 
sence sight alone, would meeting 
the modern aims integration blind 
people. 

Let return for moment the 
progressive trends that discern work 
for the blind—in this case the trend away 
from institutionalized care for those handi- 
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capped blindness. The 1956 survey 
“The Middletown Lighthouse for 
Blind,” which was reported the Ameri- 
can Foundation for the Blind the first 
its series publications community 
planning, states that the basis for 
this fundamental change philosophy and 
program much tied with practical 
economic factors with sound social, 
psychological and humanitarian considera- 
tions.” this true, can serve 
caution the recurring quests for more 
for the blind,” while the same 


Recorded Edition 


THE AMERICAN for the Blind 
happy announce that beginning with 
September 1959 the New Outlook for the 
Blind will appear new medium—re- 
corded 16-rpm, seven-inch discs. This 
new venture that has been repeatedly 
suggested people throughout the country 
over the past years. The Foundation 
gratified that through special grant 
will now possible furnish this pro- 
fessional magazine the three mediums 
reading familiar blind persons and 
workers for the blind. 

ing, the New Outlook will comprise 
average four records per issue. The 
special grant enables the Foundation 
offer ten issues per year introductory 
annual subscription five dollars. 
number copies will placed the 
distributing libraries for the blind. The 
remaining copies will available sub- 
scribers. expected that some the 
present braille subscribers might inter- 
ested the recorded edition. 

the same time announcement also 
made that the publication the recorded 
edition Talking Book Topics will cease 
with the June issue. However, the recorded 
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time may give pause those who 
like think that the changes philosophy 
are induced purely theoretical concepts 
concerning blindness and problems related 
thereto. 

Another support the suspicion that 
public attitudes still have long way 
lies the fact that continue 
hear reports from blind individuals here 
and there who experience discrimination 
against themselves when they apply for 


residence home for the aged, 


basis their blindness. 


New Outlook 


New Outlook will include each month 
listing, with short annotations, talking 
books placed the libraries for the blind 
during the month. 

fully realized that some subscribers 
the recorded Talking Book Topics have 
paid for this service beyond the June issue. 
arrangement will made that these 
subscribers will receive compensation 
suitable number issues the recorded 
New Outlook, containing this book listing, 
proportion their paid-up time. 


Examinations for 
Teacher Licenses 


The Board Education the City 
New York planning hold examina- 
tions early next fall for licenses regular 
teacher and substitute teacher classes 
for the blind and sight conservation 
classes. 

Anyone interested taking such ex- 
aminations should address Harold Fields, 
Chairman, Committee Licenses for Spe- 
cial Education, The Board Examiners, 


110 Livingston Street, Brooklyn New 


York. 
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Hindsight 


Robert Barnett 


BLINDNESS SPEAKS FOR ITSELF 


ever there was demonstration that 
blindness does not rob man his abil- 
ity speak for himself, happened 
Washington March. ever there was 
demonstration that one blind man 
can speak for all the blind, that, too, hap- 
pened Washington March. 

The setting was the House Rep- 
resentatives. The time was the week 
March when for five working days the 
House Subcommittee Special Educa- 
tion sat hear witnesses for and against 
certain bills special importance the 
blind and those who are concerned 
about them. There were about forty wit- 
nesses altogether—and altogether about 
three-fourths those were blind persons. 
About three-fourths these were iden- 
tified officers employees the 
National Federation the Blind, both 
national and local; the remaining one- 
fourth scattered 
through organizations such the Amer- 
ican Association Workers for the Blind, 
the Blinded Veterans Association, the 
National Council Directors State 
Agencies for the Blind, and the American 
Foundation for the Blind. All were ex- 
ceedingly vocal, articulate, expressive, 
demonstrative and definitely—yes, def- 

course, the vocalizing was not con- 
fined the blind alone. The six commit- 
tee members, none whom were blind— 
were not always quiet. Not only did they 
ask great many questions, most them 
good ones, but they occasionally made ob- 
servations, also most them good ones. 
Among the scattering non-blind wit- 


there were some quite talkative 


ones, especially those representing the 
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National Rehabilitation Association, the 
National Optometric Association, and the 
Department Health, Education 
and Welfare. There were, further, some 
especially vocal folks who seemed rep- 
resent only themselves individuals, like 
Dr. Merle Frampton and Dr. Virginia 
Axline, both New York. 


FRIEND FOE? 


Ostensibly and actually, the congres- 
sional committee convened the hearing for 
discussions two specific sets bills: 
those labeled bill protect the right 
the blind self-expression through 
their own organizations,” and those which 
under slightly different labels all would 
call for commission-type study the 
field service the blind. Either well 
before the start the hearing least 
soon afterward, someone something 
managed create the impression that 
this was great debate between two 
groups people well between two 
sets legislative proposals. the one 
side—as may have looked the con- 
gressmen—the repressed, suppressed, op- 
pressed and depressed blind America; 
the other side, the sighted, the public, 
the government, the humanitarian profes- 
sions, employers, and all agencies for the 
the congressmen that “the blind” wanted 
something and that they were opposed 
getting agencies for the blind. 

All this was, opinion, both 
good and bad. Good, simply because 
added zest the situation, and even the 
blind love good fight history repeat- 
edly shows. Bad, because distracted the 
group from the real issues, camouflaged 
the real problems, and stirred emotions 
where intellect and fact should have ruled. 
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love tell you the rest opin- 
ions—but that would have print 
here the nineteen pages that own tes- 
timony filled. Further, fair the 
opposition, would have print several 
hundred pages the testimony others. 
will all printed the expense the 
taxpayers, and you can get your own copy 
due course. But since was one the 
indefatigable few who sat through every 
witness from start finish, might just 
give you some subjective reactions the 
drift things. Here impression, 
paraphrased form, what some wit- 
nesses were saying— 

southern congressman: Believe me, 
not mad anybody. It’s about time 
took good look what have for 
blind folks, and find out whether there 
isn’t some improvement kind, quantity 
and coordination indicated. may 
wrong, but think I’m right. 

western congressman: convinced 
the blind can speak for themselves through 
their own organization. There are those 
who won’t let them. They need the pro- 
however, the blind speak for them- 
selves and everybody very happy about 
it. Our welfare department director al- 
ready believes consultation with them. 
Everybody should. 

Director state agency for the blind 
(sighted): for the right organize, 
the National Federation the Blind itself 
has reported organized chapters forty- 
six states, with 300 local units. for the 
right self-expression, its leaders have 
been making good use for some little 
time. The Baring bill, therefore, un- 
necessary. Further, would prece- 
dent for other beneficiary groups. 

Leader association for the dis- 
abled (sighted): The self-expression bill, 
with its implied statutory right con- 
sulted administrators federally- 
financed programs, unsound and 
cient—what about other groups having 
the same right? have known in- 
stances serious reprisal administra- 
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tors against blind clients, and have sat 
many occasions shoulder-to-shoulder with 
Federation the Blind representatives 
national-level consultation sessions upon 
invitation administrators. would very 
much welcome study, but prefer one like 
that outlined the Fogarty bill. 

national leader the organized blind; 
Custodial paternalism deep-seated 
titude the part society general 
and organizations for the blind 
ular. Only those who are blind know best 
what they need can do. Organizations 
the blind themselves must demonstrate 
that the blind are normal, that the blind 
are socially acceptable, that the blind can 
work. Agency administrators will not 
their own accord recognize the value 
consultation with the blind, may even 
afraid that their own soft jobs will 
jeopardy. Therefore, law must 
passed make them listen the true 


concepts blindness that only 


zation the blind capable 
Not all agency people are bad, however. 

local leader the organized blind: 
You see, it’s this way. Some these 
agency people get liking their nice big 
salaries and their fine automobiles and 
just don’t want give good thing. 
Even the program they run was once 
helpful the blind, they psychologically 
resist new ideas, especially ideas that 
might make their agency out 
ness. This why need the organized 
blind have law that makes these peo- 
ple take our advice. 

Several optometrists: the 
metric profession commend Congress fot 
studying the needs the blind. 
the optometric profession also are deeply 
concerned about the blind. the 
tometric profession have learned about 
the blind through our clinics for the 
tially sighted, and have been helpful 
even when there sight teaching 


the use other senses. the 


tometric profession are all for the right 
tometric profession insist that the law 
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calling for study amended that 
the optometric profession are repre- 
sented the commission. 

Another local leader the organized 
blind: The state agency and other agen- 
cies serving the blind can benefit great 
deal from consulting with and from the 
two working together. state, 


have had wonderful relationship be- 


tween the organized blind and the agen- 
cies, and things have come about im- 
proving our school for the blind and other 
services that could not have been accom- 
plished alone. need the law help 
this cooperation become universal all over 
the country. 

New York psychologist (sighted): 
There are great many blind children 
who are emotionally disturbed, and many 
more those thought mentally re- 
tarded can helped. Yes, study all 
problems blindness today very much 


indicated. 


Foundation staff member (blind): 


Why not amend the vocational rehabilita- 
act include provision for fair 


hearings for clients the same way that 
such provision already exists the public 
assistance and social security laws? 
are study—and one certainly 
needed—let’s provide with ample and 
funds. Congressman Fogarty has 
worked out detailed outline support 
the $450,000 his bill would appropriate 
for such study. 

school for the blind superintendent 
(sighted): have prepared testimony 
the effect that all studies are abominable. 
waste time and money survey; 
existing agencies already know everything 
the commission would learn, they 
don’t they ought to. Everything any- 
thing else you want know must off 
the record. won’t comment about the 
Baring bill—it would misunderstood. 

blind electrician: There are couple 

problems about being electrician 
when one blind, but they aren’t bad 

most people doing well 
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sight. found that the public assistance 
people and the rehabilitation agencies were 
unimaginative say the least. Thanks 
the local Federation group got the help 
needed get started again. 

Federation staff member: usual, 
state bigger than anything. The 
blind probably are mistreated here worse 
than anywhere else. Yes, the state agency 
director crackerjack politician, and 
he’s got lot good ideas, but just 
let any blind person join or- 
ganization the blind. spends public 
money just riding around breaking 
prisal. Yes, did try get our griev- 
ances heard the state legislature, but 
one his friends introduced resolution 
praising him for his wonderful work and 
our friend withdrew his resolution. 

blinded veteran: The next war 
won with bullets—it’s going now 
and will won people. America must 
demonstrate that land that cares 
for people, especially its handicapped 
people. The right organize already 
granted under the Constitution, but 
study imperative order find out 
what’s wrong with many programs. 

movie star: haven’t studied the 
bills, but I’m sure that anything these 
people want would all right. 

Another Federation staff member: 
can document instances interference 
state officials the right blind people 
organize. state, however, every- 
thing lovely with the Federation con- 
sulted everything. not opposed 
the study, but think should have 
more representation the commission. 

Blind voluntary agency executive: For 
long time were neutral. waited 
see how things were going, and then 
decided come out for the Baring bill. 
condemned, and testimony pretty 
much just that—condemnation writer 
the Outlook. 

own: not asking Congress 
anything that not already its respon- 
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sibility, but examine the progress 
lack made under dozen federal 
laws, programs benefits for the blind. 
might shown that either the intent 
Congress has been forgotten that 
programs are riddled with below-standard 
facilities and personnel. opposed 
the Baring bill, course. very much 
favor study, and have been ever 
since 1951. 

There were others, course. you 
don’t like this report, then come listen 
the debate yourself. have your 


Research Review 


Conducted Herbert Rusalem, Ed.D. 


“The Effect Disability Self-Concept,” 
Irving Shelsky. Doctoral dissertation. Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1957. 


Early life, the individual begins 
differentiate himself from other objects 
the environment. develops, this 
object which call self begins take 
special meaning for the individual. 
living through series evaluative 
life experiences, the person begins note 
how others respond him and inte- 
grate these responses into self-picture. 
Subsequent life experiences modify this 
concept the self varying degrees. 
Highly emotionally charged life events, 
such the appearance disability, 
may have profound and long-range effects 
and, consequently, 
upon the course one’s adaptations 
the demands daily living. 

Within recent years, encouraged the 
development client-centered counseling 
approaches and ego psychology, there has 
been growing interest the effects 
disability upon self-concept. Since self- 
concept may play important role 
how one uses educational and rehabilita- 
tion resources, this has been felt 
important area personality research. 
One the most evocative these studies 
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chance the bill bills parent 
all them ever gets the stage 
for one, intend sit through 
again. wish everyone concerned 
these problems could likewise. 
ing may concretely realized even 
but least blindness getting 
speak—for that you can thank 
gentleman committee chairman, Con. 

gressman Elliott, and his 
Something was demonstrated before 
—only they could tell just what. mente 
with 
pared 
consi: 
was that performed Fishman 
S., Self-Concept and Adjustment Legpatie 
Prosthesis. Doctoral thesis, Columbia 
versity, 1949). studied 
World War veterans with 
knee leg amputations. Although 
found that adjustment leg Hosp 
Fishman concluded that self-concept 

Granting that self-concept 
ciated with successful and 
tion, the existing literature leaves num 
ber questions unanswered: were 

different disabilities The 
self-concept differently 

Does negative self-concept 
ably result negative rehabilitation 
periences? 

What are the principal factors 
result significant physical disability? 

What implications for service the 
blind can drawn from the available 
studies? 

Currently, evidence these points 
accumulating very slowly. However, 
new study contributes another building 
block our understanding this 


influence 
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vital dynamic the adjustment 
physical handicap and illness. One 

such building block Dr. Shelsky’s study 

the effects tuberculosis and am- 
perception.” 


STUDY. This research based upon 
the following rationale: “If 
mental group hospitalized individuals, 
with amputations tuberculosis, com- 
pared control group hospitalized 
individuals with acute short-term illness, 
inferred that the resulting stable 
consistencies, different from those found 
the control group, are function 
the amputation tuberculosis.” The 
populations consisted sixty tuberculous 


acute illness the Brooklyn Veterans 
Administration Hospital. Sixty amputees 
obtained from all Veterans Adminis- 
tration General Medical and Surgical 


Hospitals the metropolitan New York 
The subjects had the following 
characteristics: All were native-born; this 
was their first hospitalization for the spe- 
illness; they had psychiatric his- 
tory, and they had significant con- 
previous disability. The 
patients and the amputees 
were seen after rehabilitation had started. 
The controls were studied after the 
passage the acute phase their illness. 
members the latter group were 
because long-term permanent 
disability resulted from their illness. 
Gough’s Adjective Check-List, consist- 
ing 300 adjectives describing human 
was administered the three 
groups. Each subject took the checklist 
three times. 
First administration: Subjects were 
asked describe themselves “as you were 
your illness” you were be- 
fore your amputation” (retrospective per- 
ception self). 
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Second administration Subjects were 
asked describe themselves “as you are 
(present perception self). 

Third administration: Subjects were 
asked describe themselves “you 
would like be” (ideal self-perception). 

“For each administration, the patients 
were instructed place check mark 
the box next the adjectives they felt 
were descriptive themselves and cross 
the box next the adjectives they felt 
were not.” Comparisons were then made 
among the three groups with reference 
the discrepancies between 
ceptions self, self-rejection, 
acceptance. 

The major findings 
include: 

“Amputees tend more self- 
rejecting and than 
acutely ill patients degree that ap- 
proaches (statistical) significance.” 

“The results comparisons the 
tuberculous with the controls reveals 
profound effect tuberculosis self- 
concept. The tuberculous are more self- 
rejecting and less self-accepting than the 
normals.” 

The acute illness control group 
seemed more like the amputees than the 
tuberculous. 

When compared the acute illness 
controls, the tuberculous tend see them- 
selves “more dissatisfied, impatient, 
quarrelsome, resentful, restless, unreal- 
istic and less active, cheerful, healthy, 
honest, jolly, and sociable.” 

“The implications are that the tuber- 
culous have feelings guilt shame 
that tend make their retrospective per- 
ceptions themselves alien their ideal- 
self-perceptions.” 

The findings tend support the hy- 
pothesis that there differentiation 
between the effects acute and chronic 
illness, especially manifested their 
impact self-concept. 

When amputees are compared the 
tuberculous, there significant differ- 
ence apparent measures self-accept- 
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ance and self-rejection and both have 
similar discrepancies 
tive and present self-perceptions. How- 
ever, the data suggest that “the self- 
tuberculosis greater extent than 
amputation.” 

When both groups are compared 
the acute illness controls, “the over-all 
impression that the reaction the 
tuberculous his illness greater than 
the reaction the amputee. 

Dr. Shelsky suggests the following im- 
plications: 

overt visible injury does not 
necessarily have more effect self- 
concept than non-visible injury 
illness. 

Amputees can more readily evaluate 
their abilities and disabilities than can 
the tuberculous. 

“3. physical loss seems incorpo- 
rated into the self-concept more adequate- 
and with less general damage than 
all-pervasive illness such tuberculosis.” 


IMPLICATIONS. There has been much 
conjecture about the possibly unique im- 
pact upon the individual the coming 
blindness. Some have suggested that 
blindness perceived within our society 
being especially acute loss and 
regarded with particularly intense fear, 
guilt, and shame. this the case, 
may expected that blindness will ex- 
ercise profound effect upon the self- 
concept the individual and, conse- 
quently, upon his education and rehabili- 
tation. result, service programs may 
have increase their focus upon treating 
the problems the self-concept the 
blind person before and during rehabili- 
tation. 

yet, the data concerning the “unique- 
ness” blindness disability are 
hypothetical. There seems some 
logic the position that blindness differs 
some respects from other disabilities. 
However, must accepted that experi- 
mental evidence does not yet substantiate 
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this position. Shelsky’s study, 


differences and similarities were 
between the influence amputation 
tuberculosis upon the self-concept the 
disabled person. However, there 
ing the study suggest that Mr. 
differences argue for differentiated 
habilitation programs for the two 
Furthermore, since the study was 
stricted amputees and tuberculous 
conjecture the possibility general. 
izing the findings either the tuber. 
culous the amputees the blind. 
Basically, the major implication for 
service the blind seems that 
ferences impact upon self-concept were 
found group amputees and tuber 
culous patients, suggesting that similar 
differences may exist between these 
bilities and blindness. Yet, the blind, 
group, constitute highly heterogeneous 
population. would hoped that any 
investigation the unique effects 
blindness self-concept would recogniz 
this heterogeneity and would, therefore, 
study well-defined sub-groups blind 
persons. Until this done, difficult 


cept newly blinded persons other than} 
say that day-to-day experience seems drew 
confirm the belief that significant Scho 
effect exists and that worthy fur 
ther study. Kath 
assis 
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Jesse Woodring has been 
executive director the Allen County 


League for the Blind, Fort Wayne, 
diana. Mr. Woodring has been serving the 
acting director the agency since Octo 
ber 1958. replaces Milton Jahoda, 
now executive director the 
Association for the Blind. 

Mr. Woodring received his master’s 
gree counseling and guidance from 
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from 


Michigan State University 1951. 
joined the Allen County League for the 
Blind staff 1956 after serving chief 
rehabilitation for the Colorado Services 
for the Blind. 

Mr. Woodring began his rehabilitation 


nine years ago director patient 
for the Saginaw, Michigan, Tuber- 


News 


Representatives twenty-three national 


concerned with educational 


programs for handicapped gifted 


discuss the subject, “What makes good 


for the education exceptional 


children.” They were addressed Arthur 
Flemming, Secretary Health, Educa- 


and Welfare, who invited suggestions 


for the guidance his department; and 
Deputy Commissioner Education 
Wayne Reed, who emphasized that the 
Education accelerating its re- 
this field. 

Representing work for blind children 
the meeting were Dr. Francis An- 
drews, superintendent the Maryland 
School for the Blind, behalf the 


American Association Instructors the 


Blind, and Dr. Robert Barnett and 
Kathern Gruber, executive director and 
director, respectively, the 
American Foundation for the Blind. Chair- 
man the group was Dr. Romaine 
Mackie, chief the Exceptional Children 
and Youth Section, Office Edu- 


cation. 


The forty-second general assembly 
the State Senate Colorado, concurred 
the House Representatives, passed 
the occasion Herman 
Kline’s resignation director the state’s 
Division Rehabilitation the Blind, 
commending Mr. Kline’s efficient and 
business-like management over 


MAY, 1959 


culosis Sanatorium. entered work with 
the blind rehabilitation counselor for 
the Kansas Division Services for the 
Blind and later became supervisor pre- 
vocational training the Minneapolis So- 
ciety for the Blind. 

married and the father two 
young sons. 


Briefs 


year period. Mr. Kline’s resignation was 
prompted medical reasons, and was 
effective January 31, 1959. 


February the Benjamin Pouz- 
zner Lodge B’nai Lowell, 
Massachusetts, conferred its the 
Year” award the Reverend Father 
Sutcliffe, director the Episcopal Guild 
for the Blind. The award was presented 
tional president B’nai 

The award was conferred upon Father 
Sutcliffe recognition certain inter- 
faith activities which has been en- 
gaged, including the teaching Hebrew 
and Hebrew braille blind persons 
the Jewish faith who desire participate 
actively the liturgical services the 
synagogue through the use the Siddur 
prayer book. 

Previous recipients the award include 
His Eminence, Cardinal Cushing, Thur- 
good Marshall, the National Association 
for the Advancement Colored People, 
and Harold Russell, well-known war vet- 
eran whose injuries resulted loss his 
hands. 

Blind since birth, Father Sutcliffe holds 
the degree, magna cum laude, and 
the degree, with honors. 

The Episcopal Guild for the Blind, with 
headquarters Brooklyn, New York, 
sub-division the American Church 
Union, missionary and educational or- 
ganization the Episcopal Church. 
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Classified Corner 


This department is a New Outlook service 
to readers who wish to publish notices of 
positions open for application as well as those 
who are seeking employment in the field of 
work for the blind or deaf-blind. No charge 
is made and we will print as many as space 
will permit. The publishers do not vouch for 
statements of advertisers. 

We also will print without charge miscel- 


laneous notices of interest to professional 
workers which are of a non-commercial nature. 
All other advertising will be accepted at rates 
which are available on request. 

Address correspondence to: 


for the Blind, 15 West 16th Street, New York 


New Outlook 


Open: Social worker, master’s degree 
from accredited school social work with ex- 
perience work for the blind, preferably with 
rehabilitation emphasis; should 
drive car. Starting salary, $5,500. Write 
Rose Resnick, Lighthouse for the Blind, 
1097 Howard St., San Francisco Calif. 


Position Open: Recreation coordinator, mas- 
ter’s degree recreation, education, psychol- 
ogy, with experience group work, not 
necessarily agency for the blind. Job 
involves planning, directing, and evaluating 
wide variety recreational and cultural activi- 
ties for children, young adults, and senior citi- 
zens; knowledge occupational therapy would 
helpful. Starting salary, $5500. Write 
Rose Resnick, Lighthouse for the Blind, 
1097 Howard St., San Francisco Calif. 


Executive secretary, social 
casework agency for the blind. Formulates and 
directs programs with assistance board 
directors; supervises four-member staff; enlists 
and maintains community participation pro- 
gram. Requirements: master’s degree social 
work plus experience casework and adminis- 
trative fields, preferably work with the blind. 
Salary $5,000-$7,200, depending experience 
and qualifications. Car allowance, three weeks’ 
vacation, annual salary increment. Apply, listing 
training, experience, references and 
sonal history, Mr. Hill Smith, Chairman, 
Personnel Committee, Mecklenburg County 


Association for the Blind, 704 Louise Ave., 
Charlotte, 


Position Director summer program 
vacation home for blind women. June 20-Sep- 
tember Apply New Jersey Foundation for 
the Blind, Franklin St., Newark 


Positions Experienced teachers for kin- 
dergarten and primary grades. Details from 
Everett Wilcox, Superintendent, Oregon State 


School for the Blind, 700 Church St. S.E., 
Salem, Ore. 
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Position Itinerant teacher blind 
and senior high students attending own 
Tacoma and nearby districts. Load from 
students. Bachelor’s degree required, 
preferable. Experience training both blind and 
sighted children desirable, including training 
curricula and materials teaching blind; com 
petency Grade braille and Nemeth 
necessary, Grade III braille and music notation 
desirable; ability transcribe direct 
scription junior-senior high texts and 
terials; training use tactual and 
aids; knowledge anatomy and physiology 
the eye. Salary: bachelor’s degree, begin 
5240, maximum steps $6535; master’s, 
gin $4800-5540, maximum steps 
Auto allowance mileage basis. Apply 
Ferguson, Administrative Assistant, Division 
Guidance and Special Services, P.O. Box 
Tacoma, Washington. 


Positions Open: September 
teacher partially sighted junior 
high students, attending own schools Tacoma 
and nearby districts; also itinerant teacher 
partially sighted elementary school 
Bachelor’s degree necessary, master’s 
Knowledge anatomy and physiology 
eye (including vision testing) ability teach 
typing; training use auditory aids; ability 
transcribe direct transcription texts 
large type. Salary for both positions: 
degree, begin $4200-5240, maximum steps 
$6535; master’s, begin $4800-5540, 
steps, $7020. Auto allowance mileage 
Apply Carl Ferguson, Administrative Assist 
ant, Division Guidance and Special 
P.O. Box 1357, Tacoma, Washington. 


tablished organization for the blind. 
adequate social service program 
sive community. Job duties include social 
work, special services and recreation 
planning. Starting salary $4,000. Write Alex 
Townsend, Director, Miami Lighthouse for 
Blind, 601 8th Ave., Miami 36, Fla. 


Social service supervisor. 
and direct the social service and vocational 
adults. Requirements: M.S. social work 
four years’ experience, including two 
supervisory level. Case record analysis and 
pervisory responsibilities require normal 
Salary range $537-650. Write Bureau 
nel, State Capitol, Madison, Wis. 


Position Head trainer, Eye Dog 
tion, Inc. Must have secure California 
dog trainer’s license. Salary $6000. Write 
Foundation, P.O. Box 815, Beaumont, Calif. 
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